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ABSTRACT 

The University of Washington Student Teacher 

Assessment System has identified 11 skills as necessary for effective 
teaching. This study examined the relative im^ of these skills 

by surveying 234 elementary/secondary t , and 

student teacher supervisors. The respondents were asked to group the 
most and the least important of the ii teaching skills, as well as to 
select a single most important skill. The findings strongly suggest 
that educators do not perceive the 11 skills as equally important for 
hiring, or for successful teaching by new teachers. The respondents 
agreed strongly that a cluster of three skills relating to evaluation 
of student progress. and to prof essiiohalism was less important than 

the other eight skills. in the context of beginning teachers. The 

raters' consensus was less strong on the choice of a cluster of most 
important teaching skills, although there was agreement that a 
teacher's relationship with students was of primary importance. On 
the majority of skills, the teachers and principals agreed with a 
high consistency in their proportions of ratings, and elementary and 
secondary level teachers agreed for the most part on the relative 
importance olE each skill. Ratings are displayed in tables, and brief 
descriptions of each skill are appended. (JD) 
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Priority Assessment ef Teacliing Slcills 
by teachers, Principals, and Supervisors 

UnivCTsity of Washington Student teacher Assessment System (UWTAS) 
identifies 1 1 skills as necessary for good teaching (See Appendix A, page 2 for a brief 
desaiption of each; for a thorough cbvwage, see Beal, Foster, & Olstad, 1986). UWTAS 
resulted fibm a series of studies on rcseaich-based teaching behaviors related to teaching 
effectiveness. Initially, ah extensive literaftire revievt^ oh teaching effectiveness yielded 199 
criteria which had been generated by validation studies (Foster & Calder, 1983). ITiese 
criteria were sorted to eliminate redundancy, and 47 indicatra^ of criteria were regrouped 
under 13 skill categories (Foster; Beal, Olstad, &, Davenport, 1984). 

In a subsequent validation study, 358 educational experts, both local and national, 
rated die importance of fliese 47 critena and 13 sMUs (Olstad, Beal, Foster, baVenpOrt, & 
Hammill, 1985). Only the most highly rated skills and indicators were retained in the 
present UWTAS, which has 1 1 skffls and 38 indicat«^ of behavior. A local validation 
study of classroom teachers and university Supervisors resulted in four descriptors of 
behavior for each of the 38 iridicatewrs. Finally, flie system was field tested by trained 
classroom teachers and university supervisors of student teachers (Beal, Foster, & Olstad, 
1986). UWTAS is currentiy in its second year as a student teacher assessment instiiiment 
in classes ffbm K to 12. 

the model developed from flie validation sttidies suggests that all 1 1 skills are 
important but does not s^ which, if any, might be more Or less impratant than the others. 
Although all of the behaviors left in tiie system were marked irnportant or very important ia 
previous studies, the possibility exists that educators perceive a hierarchy ratiier tiian an 
equality of teaching skiUs necessary for first year teaching. Such a possibility is important 
in tiie context ctf fraining and of hiring. A concem would arise if hiring officials, as 
represented by principals, have a different hierarchy of sldHs fibrn die teachers and 
supervisors who work with a student during three or four quarters Of a student teaching 
practicum- Additionally, although the modS suggests that flie 1 1 skills are essential for all 
teachers, tiie; possibility exists tiiat educators perceive differences of importance by grade 
level. Such differences would have implications for die use of the assessment system at 
different levels. 

this study looks at tiie relative importance of tiie 1 1 sldUs deemed, essential for 
good teaching. It asks about three assumptions underlying UWTAS: tiiat all 1 1 teaching 
skills are equally important, tiiat teachers and hiring officials such as principals view these 



skills as equaiiy impdrtariti and that the instrument is valid at both elementary and 
secondary levels, three questions guided the study to test these assuinptiohs: 

1- Do differences of perceived importance exist among the 1 i teaching skiils in the 

UWTAS instrument? 

2. Do teachers* principals, and super\dsors view the perceived irnportahce of the 
1 1 teaching sJdHs similaiiy in context of hiring first year teachers? 

3. Do educators (teachers* principals, and supervisors) responsible for different 
levels (elementary and secondary) perceive tiie relative importance of the 1 1 teaching skills 
similarly far all grade levels? 

Methods 

Two htmdred and thirty-nine edueaters participated in the study. The m^ority of 
the participants included teachere and principals at all grade levels. All of ttie teaehere work 
with University of Washington Student teachers as eooperatihg teachers. In addition, 14 
but of 16 university student teacher supervisors participated in the Study. Of the sample, 
only the supervisors were trained and experienced wiffi the UWTAS instrument. 

Procedures 

• The study was a survey undertaken during the 1985-1986 academic year. Teachers 
were surveyed at workshc^s conducted University of Washington coordinating staff. 
Principals were surveyed at state-wide, annual meetings, ^ecific to elementary* middle, or 
secondary school principals. The university supervisors were surveyed by mail. All 
surveys were completed andhyrnously. 

Each participant fill«i out a questionnaire bri tiie 1 1 teaching sldlls covered by the 
UWTAS iiisdumeht (See Appendix A for the questionnaire). Respondents were asked to 
indicate their professional category (e.g.* teacher, principal, supervisor) and flieir grade 
levels Of responsibility. Frorn the grade levels, participants were categorized as elementary 
or secondary. Although it was originally hoped to use three categories of elementary, 
middle* and secondary, too much ovesriap existed among the grades, especially middle and 
secondary, to make three meaningful categories. Respondents who checked K - 6 were 
categorized as elementary and 7 - 12 as secondary. 

The 1 1 teaching skills w are randomly associated witii a lower case letter for 
identification. In addition, a Separate sheet deswibed each skill (See Appendix A, pp. 2-3). 
The respondc;nts were asked to choose the Top 4* Bottom 4, and Most Important sldlls of 
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the student teacfiing assessment system* as relevant to successful first year teaching. 
Re^ondents were also given a "cannot complete" optioh that all skills are equally important 
and cannot be rated. 



Results 

A preHminaiy examination of the data revealed that two respondents chose a most 
important skiU which they had not chosen in the four most important skiUs category. Three 
respondents left blank the rating section as well as the "cannot complete" option, these 
five cases were excluded fixim analysis, leaving 234 cases (See Table 1). Of the 220 
teachers and principals, 103 were involved with elementary education and 1 17 with 
secondary education. 



Tabl^ X Description of Participants Whose Ratings Were Used in 
Analysis 



N = 234 participants who cbrreetiy filled out questionnaire 

Elementary Secondary total Percent 



Teachers 83 69 152 65 

Principals 20 48 68 29 

Supervisors* *14 g 

total 110 122 234 100 

♦two supervisors supervise at both levels. 



"Gammt Comnlefp" Opfinn 

One-third of tiie participants (n = 83) checked the "cannot complete" Option which 
states that all 1 1 teaching sBUs are equally important for successful teacKhg. However, 
one-half of those rated the skiUs anyway (See table 2 for a description of "cannot 
complete" ratings). K was decided thatre^ondents considered the skiHs as equally 
impOTtant only if th^ checked the "cannot complete" opfion and (1) did not rate tiie skills, 
(2) citjssed but their ratings, or (3) did not rate more tiian 3 of the possible 9 categories. 
As a result, 48 participants (20 percent) were excluded Som further analysis, of whom 41 
were teachers and principals, the other 35 "cannot complete" respondents were considered 
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able to rate the skills, arid their ratings were included in further analysis. 

The rcqwnses to the Tbp 4, Bottom 4, arid Most finportarit skill categories were 
analyzed fiutiier to pursue the question whether particular teaching skills were perceived as 
more or less impdrtarit than others, the results from the 179 teaeheis and principals will be 
analyzed first The small sample of supervisore will be desaibed separately. 



table 2 Cbmpletibh of Questionnaire 



^ Respondents were given the qpSon, "I cannot honestly complete this task because 1 
consider all eleven skills as equally important for succRssfiiLfeaftmBp " Some who cheeked 



cannot complete" option riorieffieless did rate the skills. 



teachers 
n = 152 



Principals 

n = 68 



Supervisbrs* 
n=14 



Total 

n = 234 



Elementary Secondary Total 
n=liO n = 122 



Cari Cbmplete 45 

Cannot 38 
Caniidt & didn't 18 
Cannot but did 20 

Cari Complete 16 
Cannot 4 
Cannot & didn't 3 
Cannot but did i 

Can Complete 3 
Cannot 4 
Cannot & didn't 4 

Cannot^at did Q 

Can Complete 64 

Cannot 46 
Cannot & didn't 25 
Cannot but did 21 



50 

i9 



12 
7 



34 

14 



8 

6 



3 
2 



1 



87 
35 



21 

14 



95 
57 



30 
27 

50 
18 
11 
7 

6 
*8 
*7 
L 

151 
83 
*48 
35 



♦Two supervisore supervise at both levels 
-u respondents, 1 86 (79 percent) could rate at least 4 of the 1 1 skills. Of 

the 220 teachere and principals, 179 (81 percent) could rate at least 4 of the 1 1 skills 



Perceived Tmnnrfanpp o^4jt^44^ Sfeiim 

top 4 and Bottom 4 Skill Categories 

It was predicted that each skill wOtUd receive about the same propOTtion of ratings. 
Such was not the case. Although aH 11 skills were chosen in the Top 4 and Bottom 4 
categories, the frequencies of ratings varied highly (See Figure 1). For example, among 
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N = 179 raters 
Total ratings = 712 




3 4 5 8 7 8 9 10 11 
teaching Skills 



iters' S pSp" ' Category of Teaching Skills 

the ratings of the top 4 category, 62 percent of the teachers and principals chose Sm 6, 
but only 4 pcsreent chose Sldllll. It should be noted ffiat the choice is not the result of an 
ordering effect, because Skills 8, 10, and 1 1 were ordered 1 1th, 3rd, and 6th respectively 
On the questionnaire. 

In order to deterniine the goodness of Fit to the predicted model of equality of 
importance of the 1 1 teaching sBUs, two single variable chi-squaie teste were performed 
over the ratings of the Top 4 and Bottom 4 categories. Both of the teste showed a highly 
significant difference among the 11 skills (chi-square = 232 and 21 1, df = 10, p < .01). 
Hie resumes did not Tit the predicted model; 

Chi-square tests were used to compare the expected and observed values of the 
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ratings of the sKHs. Each teaching skill had a pfobabiUty of 4 in 1 1 times to be chosen in 
the f 1^ 4 or Bottoin 4 categories, or 36 percent For the Top 4 category, with 179 raters, 
expected values were 65 Tot a given sBll and 1 14 for the remaihihg skills; Sldlls 6, 2, 5, 
9, and 1 were all chosen significantly more often than chance, p < .05. For Skill i the 
Obtained chi-squaie was 7, df = 1, p < .01. Skills 7 (chi-square = 2.9), 4, and 3 Cchi- 
square = 1.7) were chosen about what one would expect by chance, wi^h nonsi^iificant 
chi-squarc values. SkiUs 8 (chi-square = 65, df = 1, p < .01), 10, and 1 1 were chosen 
signifieanfly less often than by chance. 

Chi-squarc tests were alsa used to compSe the proportions of ratings in the Bottom 
4 category, wiffi an expected value of 53 for one skill and 92 for the other 10 sldlls. 
Similar results were obtained as for the ratings of the Top 4 category. Skills 6, 2, 5* 9, 1, 
and 4 (chi-square = 5, p < .01) were all chosen less ifrequently than expected by chance. 
Only Sldlls 7 and 3 were chosen as frequently as one would expect by chance. 
CorrespOhdihg to the findings of the ratings of the Top 4 category* Skills 8, 10, and 1 1 
form a cluster that tiiese educators considered less important than the other teaching skills. 

Except for SkiU 4, ffie more frequently a skill appeal^ in the Tbp 4 cate^^^ 
less fiequCTtiy it a^ared in the Bottom 4 category. For example, the participants rarely 
chose SkiUs 8 (Evaluation), 10 (Professional Standards), and 11 (Professional Self- 
Development) among the four most important skills, but they selected these three skills 
with high frequencies in the less important sldlls category. The high level of agreement 
between tiie respondents' ratings of the Top 4 and Bottom 4 categories lends confidence to 
the reliability of the selection. 

Most Important Skill Category 

A given skill had a 1 in 1 1 chance of being chosen as the single most important 
akUl. None of the participants, however, chose SkiUs 8, 10, and 1 1 on evaluation and 
professionalism as the most important skill (See Figure 2 for proportions of ratings of the 
Most Important skiH category). These ratings correspond with the findings from Top 4 and 
Bottom 4 categories, the participants did not view the professional and evaluation skills as 
the! most irnportant teaching skill for first ye^r teachers. 

A goodness of fit chi-square test was patbhned on the rem^^ The 
obtained chi-square was significant (chi-square = 30, df = 7, p < .01), showing tiiat the 
remaining 8 skills Were not chosen in equsi proportions. Two sldlls about a teacher's 
relationship wiffi students-Sldll 7 (Interpersonal relations) and 5 (Communicates with 
leamers)-werc chosen most ftequentiy as flie most important skill (See Table 3 for 
comparison of die ratings of the Tap 4 and Most Important skill categories). Yet, Sfcflls 7 
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figttf^ 1. Proportions of Ratings of the Most Important Skill 
Teachers and Principals 



Gategory by 



and 5 were 6th and 3rd, respectively, in frequency of the ratings of the Top 4 categoiy. In 
Contrast, Skills 6 (Reinforces and encourages learner involvement) and 2 (Organizes 
ihstructibh) wctc chosen most often in the Top 4 category. 

P*''^ h Teachers' arid Principals* Ratings of Teaching Skiils In the Top 
4 and Most Important Skill eategories in Descending Order of Frequency 
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Most Impbrtaht 

(ExhiKts appropnate int^^CTSonal behavior) 
Communicates with Iramers) 
CPiahs ihstraetibn JO achi^ selected ol^ectives) 
(ReihfOTces and encourages^leamer involvemenf) 
(Uses approbate classroom management) 

(Organizes ihstruetibn effectivd^) 

(Uses insmietiohS stratepes and resoiTC 
CDemonstates confidence when teachjng) 
(U^es appropnate evaluaflon procedures) 
(Maintains professibmd standards) 
(Erigp ges in professional self-development) 
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For some participants, the choice of a single most important skill seemed to be mote 
difficult than the choice of four most important skills; Only 88 percent of the respondents 
chose a most important sldll, as compared with 100 percent choosing sJdHs in the Top 4 
category; 

Perceived Tmnortance hv PnstUrm^ fencfi o rs and PrinpipaK 

1\) examine the second question vpheffier a perceived difference ex^^^ 
principals and teacha^ on the relative importance of the teaching sIdHs, cfii-square tests of 
independence were used. On the fop 4 category, ratings of Skills 8, 10, arid 1 1 were 
grouped together to eliminate small cell sizes. 

On the Top 4 arid Bottom 4 categories, significant chi-square values were obtained, 
indicating that Imowing the position of a participant helps pr^ct tiieir ratings of the 
teaching skills, table 4 preserits tiie expected and observed jSequericies of tile ratings. 
Figure 3 shows the proportions of ratings. A visual inspection of Figure 3 suggests that 
teachers and principals hold similar views on tiie importance of most of the 1 1 skills but 

Table 4 Expected and Observed FrequencLes of Ratings by Teachers and 
Principals on the Top 4 and Bottom 4 Skill Categories 



Teaching Skills 

Top 4 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 9 8,i0,ll 

Teachers 

Observed ^-s ^a 7^ « 20 

20 

9 
9 



Observed 



Bottom 4 

Tea chers 
Observed 



Observed 
Expiected 
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14 53 69 

15 58 68 

9 36 36 

8 31 37 



Chi-square = 21, df IC, p < .05 
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jL^. Comparison of Proportions of Ratings of Top 4 teaching Skills 



by Teachers and Principals 



differ on proportiGns of SldHs 3 and 4. The principals were more likely to elioose Skill 3 
(Uses insmictional strategies and resources) in the Top 4 category, whereas the teachers 
were more likely to select SldH 4 (Demonsffates confidence when teaching). Followup 
tests of piopOTtionality were used to compare the ratings on each slall by the two groups of 
educators. Significant Z scores were obtmned only on Skills 3 (Z = 5.46, p < .05) and 4 
(Z 3.24, p < .05). The differences of perceptibh between teacher^ and principals on the 
four most important skills appeffl- to exist only for two out of 1 1 teaching skills. 

The rdative similariiy of vie ws on importance of tiie sldtis is supported by the 
ratiiigs of the most important skill, where ffie chi-square value comparing ratings by 
teachers and principals was not significsnt. The proportions of ratings by principal.s and 
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teachers were similar on the most important skill. FoUowup tests of propbrtibhaHty on 
each skill support the chi-square finding Of nOnsighifieahce. All Z scores comparing the 
pi^rtions of ratings by teachers and principals on each skill were nonsignificant (p > 
.05). When only one sldll could be chosen^ both groups tended to prefer Skills 7 and 5. 

these results suggest that principals and classroom teachers agree on their 
perceptiohs ctf the relaSve impctttanee of most of the 1 1 teaching skills but may have 
different emphases on two of the skills. 



Perceived Tmnortanre hv T^e^^^l om o ntar^ ^and Seehnriflrv 

to examirie wheflier a perceived difference exists between elementary and 
secondary educators on thereiative importance Of the 1 1 teaching skills, chi-square tests of 
independence were used, there were ho sipificant differences among levels, the chi- 
square value for both the top 4 and Bottom 4 categories was 4, df = 10, p < .05, and for 
the Most Important skill category ffie chi-square value was 2, df = 7, p < .05. 

Figure 4 shows the pr^rtion of ratings bh the top 4 sldH categoiy ^ 
elementaiyand secondary educatbre. Because a nonsignificant chi-square Value can 
sometimes hide significant differences between cells, tests of proportionality were 
performed over the ratings Of elementary and secondary educators on each skill. AU Z 
scores were hohsignificaht (p > .05). 

. these results suggest that elementary and secondary level educators agree On the 
relative importance of the 1 1 teaching skills. Knowing the grade level of respbnsibUity of a 
participant does not help predict the edueatea-'s ratings. 



University Snp f ^ryji^ hrc 

Of the 14 participating University supavisors, 7 are responsible for elementary, 5 
t& secondary, and 2 for both levels. Eight checked the Option that the sKUs are equally 
important, and only one of these 8 supervisore rated the sldlls (See table 2). therefore, 
one half of the supervisor could not rate the teaching skiUs. 

Little can be said about such a small sample other than that in general the trends of 
those who rated flie skills are similar to those of the larger sample (See table 5). For 
example, all of the supervisors who rated the sldlls chose Skill 1 1 (Professional sel^ 
development; in tiie; Bottom 4 category. 
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FtgHf<r 4. Proportions of Ratings of Top 4 Teaching Skills by Elementary 
and Secondary Educators 



Discussion 

Two hundred and flnrty-fbur teachers, principals* and supervisors were surveyed 
on the relative importance of teaching skills for successful firet year teaching. They were 
asked to group the most and ffie least important of 1 1 teaching skills, as well as to select a 
single most important skill. It was hypothesized than ah equS rating of skills would 
indicate a lack etf si^iifieaht difference in perception of importance of die sldHs. 

The findings strongly suggest tiiat educators do hot perceive the 1 1 skills as equally 
important for hiring of of for successfiil teaching by new teachers. An implication is to 
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Table 5 Ratings of 7 University Supervisors oii the top 4, Bottom 4. 
and Most Important Skill Categories * 

_ „ Results are presenied in the descending order of theiatings of the Top 4 categoiy in 
TaPlg 3 to facihtate visual conqjarison with Table 3 and wiffi Appendix B. 

S*^*" Top 4 Bottom 4 Most Important 

6 Reinforces aid OTcourages 5 0 3 

2 Qr^nizes insttuction 4 0 0 
5 Gbmmimkates Wlea^^ 3 2 1 
9 Oassrcximmanagement 6 0 B 
1 Pljms instrucfion 3 2 9 

7 IhterpersonS BehaviOT 2 3 0 
4 Demonstrates confidence 1 1 g 

3 Ihsmietibhal strategies 3 2 1 

8 Evaluatibit 0 6 0 

10 Prb&ssidhal standards 1 4 j 

11 Profession^ self-develbpeht 0 7 0 
blank ratings -fl ^ i 
"-"-'ratings 28 27 7 



consider weighting the 1 1 skills for scoring puiposes, based on their perceived importance. 
The participants agreed sttohgly that a clustCT of three skills relating to evaluation of 
student progress and to professionalism was less impcataht ffiah the otho- eight sldlls in the 
context of beginning teaeh^. E»espite the high agreement on the relative lesser importance 
of these three skills, selecting three "less important" sMHs seemed difficult fw many raters. 
Whereas all 179 teachers and piiheipals wctc able to choose at least three skills among tiie 
four most in^ortant sldlls categoiy, only 82 percent of the teachws and principals lat^ at 
least one of die less important category, and only 61 percent chose all four of tile Bottom 4 
category. The high number of blanks suggests tiiat flie choice of teaching sldHs as less 
important was more difficult than tiie choice of mOTe important sldlls. Many respondents 
who selected skiHs wrote about tiieir reluctance to fill out tiie Bottom 4 category because, as 
tiiey often noted, none of flie teaching sldlls are; unimportant. 

The stnaH sample of university supervisors concurred witii tiie choice of fliree less 
importent skills when tiiey rated tiie sldlls. Half of tiie supervisors, however, chose 
instead a "cannot complete" option. As the supervisors are closely involved witii UWTAS, 
it is interesting to note their high reluctance to rate flie skills. One supervisor wrote, "I've 
seen a lesson 'fall apart' when any one of tiiese is missing fi-om tiie total ihstruetioh." 
Anoale^ noted, "They are all essential. Hard to say which is most important I especially 
can't say which are least impertaht." 
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The finding that the pfofessidhal cbmpohehts and evaluatioh of student prdgress 
were rated sipifieanfly less impdrtaht than other teaching skills is cause for concern in light 
of nafional reports on excellence. Perhaps, however, flie respondents feel that beginning 
teachers will develop ttiesc ffiiBe skills more slowly. Nevertheless^ educators' low 
perception of the ir^cntance of professionalism may be a sSf-fulfiHing prophesy. And 
neglect of evaluation of students huUifi^ caHs fcM- individualizing of teaching. 

The raters' consensus was less strong on the choice of a cluster of most important 
teaching skills. When asked to choose four top sldHs, ffie participants chose Skills 6 
(Reinforces and encomages lemner involvement), 2 (Organires instruction effectively), 5 
CGommunicates with learners), 9 (Uses appropriate classroom inanagement), and 1 (Plans 
instruction to achieve selected objectives) Sore frequently than chance. Yet, when asked to 
choose a smgle most important skill, the participants chose Skills 5 and 7 (Exhibits 
appropriate interpersonal behavior) rnore frequently than the other Skills. A teacher's 
relationship with students seemed of prirnary importance to these educators. 

On the inajority of sldHs, the teachers and principals agreed with a Wg^ 
in their prbpOTtions of ratings. On two skills, however, they diffwed. Teachers were more 
likely to choose Skill 4 (Demonstrates confidence when teaching) as one Of the four most 
imptMtant sldHs, whereas principals were more likely to choose SldH 3 (Uses insmictional 
strategies and resources). When choosing a single rnost important skill, however, both 
groups agreed on tiieir pbrporfions of choice. 

• The results^o not identify a small cluster of teaching sldUs as being more important 
than the majority. The inabiKty to select a single skill as most impdrtaht points to a large 
duster of siaUs perceived as importaiit for beginning teachere to master, as expected from 
previous vaUdatioh studies. The overall a^ement by teachers and principals suggests tiiat 
flie field liaining received by student teachers is relatively wcU suited to the expectations of 
hiring officials. 

Stiildngly, elementary and secondary level educated a^ed on the relative 
importaiice of each skill. The finding that respondents in varied positions and pade levels 
agreed on the relative importance of each teaching sidil suggests that a student teaching 
assessment System can describe successful teaching behavior at different grade levels. The 
consensus bodes well for implementation of a single student teacher assessment instrument 
at all grade levels. 
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Appendix A 

^ the^qugiltidiinaire is presented as It was given except that the skill 
nuin|i|rs jdentified with each skill in the UWTAS instrument have been 
identifled in brackets* 



Please chwk the category that most accurately describes your position: 

Cogpaating Teacher: 

Rrindpal^ 

University Supesrvison 



Gheck Sie grades for which you are responsible: 

K 1 2 3 A ^5_^6^7.^8__9_10 1 1 12 

Research indicates that the following list of skills is necessary fw successful teaching: 

Demonstrates confidence when teaching 
Exhibits appropriate interpersonal behavieo- 
Maintains jrofessional standaixis 
(SganiKS instruction effectively 
Use s appr opriate preventive measures and/OT COTrcctive 
dasaroqm naanagement pipcedures 
En^gesjnjgrofessional selftleveldpment 
Uses instructional strategies and resources related to 
ffie objectives 

Reinforces and encourages learner involvement in 
instruction 

Plans insmiction to achieve selected objectives 
Uses approj^ate evaluation procedures 
Gornrnunicates with learners 

[See attached sheet for elaboration,] 
tetters skills according to yom* pCTcq)tions of successful first year teaching, [Use 

Top4: , , 

Bottom 4: 



E 4] 


a. 


[7] 


b. 


[IB] 


c. 


E 2] 


a. 


[ 9] 


e. 


[11] 


f. 


[ 3] 


g- 


[ 6] 


h. 


E 1] 


i. 


E 8] 


j- 


E 5] 


k. 



Of the top four you have ehbsen, select the one that is the most important. 

Most Impi^^t: 

I cajmdt hbnesfly complete this task because I consider all eleven skills as equally 



important foi^^OGCftSRfi ^Heaching. 
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Elaboration Sheet 



a. Demonstrates eohfldshce when teaching 

b. Exhibits appropriate interpersonal behavior 

Sn^t^SS-^SJJn'^S?'^^^^ ^^^^^ fi^endliness. and a 

frSll?«,^^-'* ^"""'^^^ patiMce, empathy, and understanding; demonsSates 
feeimg for the dignity and worth of learners from aU ethnic, cultuial linSSslfSx 
and econonuc groups- demonstrates feeling for the dignity ^d S of teiife 

c. Maintains professional standards 

thp'^^E^^'i;*^^^^ professional behavior; upholds poUcies and procedures of 
i^tmc?^ ^i-''^ ^^P^^^^s with peers, faculty, supendsors. adminSStoiT 
parents/guardians, and community members. . auxiuuiMraiors, 

d. Organizes instriietion effectively 

^^"^^P" ^ ^^^^^ sequence; demonstrates ability to provide 
individual. sniaU group, and total class instnfction; attends to rout£e 

"""^^ ^ ^^^S enviroiSSTf saffttnStive. 

beh^i P°^Jve inteipejona appropriate classroom 

oenavior; manages disruptive behavior among learners. 

f. Engages in professional seif-developmeht 

n?5StP?^^^°? ^'' improvement of teaching competence and acts upon them- 
partiapatesm professional growth activities. u aoia upon mem. 

g. Uses instructional strategies and resources related to the objectives 

Uses a variety of irismictipnal strate^^ appropriate for objectives learners anH 

h. Reinforces and encourages learner involvement in instruction 

«fand ^Sif ^ ^ environment in which pupils a« invoWed. 
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i. Plans ihstruetton to achieve selected objectives 

Specifies long-range goals fw subject area; specifies appropriate objecfives for 
learners; spedfies relevant subi«t matter content to achieve each obj^tive; specifies 
instructional sfrategies ana resources to achieve each objective; specifies assessment 
procedures to measure the achievement of each objective; plans instruction to take 
mto^ac^ount individual differences among learners; revises 7:.structional plans as 
needed. 

j. Uses appropriate evaluatibh procedures 

Uies appropriate evaluation materials OT^ocedures to obtain information about 
learner progress; providess lesmCTs with information about needs and Progress 
dunng mstruction. ^ 

k. Communicates with learners 

UsK acc^table written and oral expression with learners; gives clear directions and 
e;q)lanations related to lesson content; cbn^rehends verbal and nonverbal 
communications; uses questioning techniques to facilitate learning. 
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